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.-. thy neighbor as thyself 


This worship service was used in the Alabama Conference of the Student YWCA on March 29, 1952. When it 
was discovered that lunch could not be served to all of the members of the conference the students decided to 
last and hold a worship service during the noon period in order not to break the fellowship of their conference. 


Catt ro WorsHip—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
mind and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

Hymn: Where cross the crowded ways of life 

ScripTURE: He fasted forty days and forty nights and after- 
wards felt hungry. So the tempter came up and said to 
him, “If you are God’s son, tell these stones to become 
loaves!” He answered, “It is written, Man is not to live 
on bread alone, but on every word that issues from 
the mouth of God.” 


First Person: What did God mean when he 
said that man is not to live on bread alone 


but on words which come from Him? 


SecoND PERSON: Every man in every age lives 
by two laws, and he has no choice. These 
are the laws of bread and of love. He denies either to 
his peril. No law can be broken. It can break us but 
we cannot break it. This is because all laws are of 
God. Jesus in the wilderness experience makes cleat 
that man may not live without love and that neither 
can he live without bread. Man needs both. In that 
mysterious alchemy of God by which man is both 
animal and spirit these two basic laws of human sur- 
vival are so interlocked that either law ignored in- 


volves us in denial of the whole moral law. 


First Person: But I cannot ask for myself what I do not 
ask for other men. Who shall have bread? Who shall 


have love? Is the answer “All people?” 


SECOND Person: Yes. the answer is “All people” and the 


answer comes from God. 
First Person: How can we know? 


SECOND Person: Because these are the needs of our being 
and God is the Creator. . . . Christians. by the nature 
of their existence as physical and social beings, are 
inextricably involved in all the material and social 
concerns that affect the lives of normal men... . The 


salvation wrought in Christ does not deliver us from 


Pe, 


WORSHIP SERVICE 





our intimate dependence upon all the normal processes 
of economic and social living. . . . Citizenship, as Lu- 


ther said, is “Love of brethren.” 


First Person: O God, give us the serenity to accept what 
cannot be changed. Give us the courage to change what 
can be changed, and give us the wisdom to know one 


from the other.® 


SoLo: O love that wilt not let me go 
SECOND Person: When love beckons to you, fol- 
low him though his ways are hard and steep; 
and when his wings enfold you, yield to him, 
though the sword hidden among his pinions 
may wound you. ... For even as love crowns 
you, so shall he crucify you. Love gives 
naught but itself, and takes naught but from 
itself... . When you love, you should not say “God is 
in my heart”——but rather, “I am in the heart of God.” 
. You give but little when you give your possessions. 
It is when you give of yourself that you truly give.... 
There are those who give with joy, and that joy is 
their reward.* 


Prayer: O God, our Father, we pray that thy kingdom 
come and thy will be done on earth even as it is done 
in heaven. Help us to recognize our deep hungers as 
we recognize the hunger of our bodies for food, and 
help us to see thy law in the needs of our lives. Save 
us from the denial of our capacity to love and be 
loved. May we in our love of thee and of our fellow 
men find those satisfactions which lead us to see and 
to estimate highly the needs of others. For bread and 
for love we give thee thanks. For an orderly universe 
in which the laws of our being are the laws of thy 
spirit we praise thee. May we not be disobedient in the 
choices we make or in the conditions we impose, that 
we may be free of bitterness and hate and grow in the 
knowledge and love of God. 


Sources: 1], Luke 10:27. 2. Matthew 4:2-4. 3. Reinhold 
Viebuhr. 4, From The Prophet—AKahlil Gibran. 








by 
CHARLES R. LAWRENCE 


Guest Editor 





TC) a | 


INTEGRATION of minority group students into American colleges and 
universities has proceeded ata swilt pace during the past decade. More 
than 2.000 Negro students are now enrolled in universities and col- 
leges which were lily-white a half dozen years ago. Non-Caucasian 
professors no longer are a rarity in predominantly white institutions, 
Questions concerning race, religion and national origin are disap. 
pearing from college application blanks. The exclusion of certain 
ethnic groups from dormitories is less widely practiced and some 
institutions have taken a boldly democratic position in the assign- 
ment of dormitory rooms and roommates. The ethnic exclusiveness 
of fraternities has been a subject of widespread discussion and some 
local fraternity chapters have initiated persons who formerly were 
considered ineligible because of race or religion. Concerned groups 
have waged successful campaigns against specific cases of discrimina- 


tion and injustice. The situation is a dynamic one. 


FORCES FOR CHANGE. The sources of change have been diverse. The 
historical moment is one in which we have become more sensitive 
than ever before to the vulnerable points in our democratic armor, 
and racial discrimination has been one of our weakest spots. The ad- 
mission of Negroes to tax-supported institutions from which they 
were formerly excluded has been precipitated by legal action in- 
itiated by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). Protracted litigation has led to several liberalizing 
decisions by the United States Supreme Court. The disappearance 
of discriminatory questions from college application blanks has been 
expedited by public agitation and by the passage (in Massachusetts 
and New York) of state fair educational practices acts. In many col- 
leges a new administration has introduced more democratic policies. 
capitalizing on the momentum of the changes which accompany a 
new regime. A few older administrators have weleomed the Oppor- 
tunity for statesmanship which internal and external pressures have 
offered. College newspapers and student political action groups often 
have been the first to call attention to discriminatory practices. Self- 
consciously interracial groups and student religious organizations 
have been in the vanguard of those who have sustained this aware- 
ness and worked for greater integration. Most progress has been 
made where the aforementioned forces have successfully overcome 


antagonisms and have become mutually supporting. 


CYCLE OF MINORITY INTEGRATION. As with other “social problems” 
the integration of minority groups on the campus passes through 
identifiable phases: (1) unawareness of discriminatory treatment or 
exclusion, (2) active awareness of the existence of a “problem,” 


(3) self-conscious preoccupation with “solving” the problem. and 
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STORY OF CREATING CAMPUS COMMUNITY 


(4) resolution of the problem to a new level of unawareness. The 
first stage. characterized by the statement that “We don't have any 
problems,” is found on very few American college campuses today. 
(ctive awareness Is frequently precipitated when someone protests 
an untoward incident. Or, the college paper may “reveal” that col- 
lege-approved off-campus housing is open only to Caucasians. Al- 
though non-Caucasians may have been painfully aware of this policy 
for years. the revelation comes as a shock even to many of the con- 
cerned minority, who now begin to effect a change. After a flurry 
of activity the situation may return to status quo ante, or the incident 
may precipitate the third phase. Phase three of the integration cycle 
is that uncomfortable but apparently inevitable period during which 
a premium is attached to minority group status. At this point in the 
cycle all foreign students, all Jews or Negroes, are “wonderful” by 
definition. Minority group persons may be thrust into positions of 
campus leadership and responsibility, not primarily because of merit 
but as a testimony to the “liberalism” of the campus. In the fourth 
phase, integration is achieved to the degree that minority group stu- 
dents are free to participate naturally (or not to participate) in any 
aspect of campus life on the basis of interest and aptitude. At this stage 
one is no more amazed at excellence nor astounded at dullness in a 
minority group student than in any other student on campus. A mem- 
ber of an inclusive cooperative house indicated arrival at the fourth 
phase by the remark, “Now | know that I can dislike a member of 


another race or religion. 


THE END IS NOT YET. The past decade has been one 
of unprecedented change in the integration of minor- 
ity groups on campus. This conclusion is inescapable 
and is supported by the data gathered by C. H. Yar- 
row and William MeKee in the Hazen Foundation 
study of minority group integration on campus and 
from the materials in this issue of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. Equally inescapable is the fact that we still 
have a long way to go. Only a few colleges remain at 
stage one of the integration cycle, but only rarely and 
in limited ways has the un-selfconscious participation of stage four 
been achieved. One notes that, even in our most liberal colleges, the 
non-white students still remain on the periphery of social life or their 
social life is limited to peripheral groups. 

The article History in the Making (in this issue) gives a thrilling 
account of how some campuses have moved from where they were 
to where they are: Creative Frontiers lifts our sights:and challenges 


lls to move from where we are toward where we ought to be. 
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E:pochal changes in inter-group relationships have come to the Amer. 


while greatly needed improvements have been made. much hard work 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY—dormitory problem solved 


Probably the most important recent advance in democracy 
it Indiana University is in the university's housing pro- 
gram. Minority group members are now equally welcomed, 
equally accepted, and have equal use of all facilities. 

In 1946 when returning veterans swelled our enrollment 
figures, there was for the first time a numerically large de- 
mand from Negroes for university housing. Male minority 
students’ applications were treated equally with other appli- 
cations for dormitory rooms. 

Equality with regard to women’s applications was not so 
easily achieved. Periodically the women’s residence halls 
initiated resolutions calling lor the discontinuation of dis- 
criminatory practices. Along with endorsements written by 
the YWCA, the Association of Women Students and Mor- 
tar Board, these were submitted to the Board of Trustees. 
Reacting to pressure from parents and graduates of previ- 
ous years. the Board declined to act on the resolutions. 

It was not until 1949, when the legislature banned seg- 
regation in public schools, that the Board of Trustees pro- 
vided for equal treatment of all applicants in university 
housing. 

Negro women were given the alternative of living in 


all-Negro Line oln 


First, only a few applied for rooms in the regular dormi- 


House or in the regular dormitories. 


tories. The student officers of Lincoln House met with all 


BEREA COLLEGE—frontier moves off-campus 


Berea is one of the very few Southern colleges which have 

a traditional policy of no racial discrimination. 
Following the modification of the Kentucky Day 

(which forbade white and Negro students attending the 


Law 


same schools) two Negro students were admitted to Berea. 
Prior to their arrival on our campus the following questions 
it hat do 


classes in which Negro students are present? What do you 


were circulated: you think about attending the 


think about rooming with a Negro student? What are your 
attitudes toward sharing equally in all social activities suc h 
as dancing, parties, and athletic activities? The answers 
revealed a sharp break between the viewpoints of freshman 
ind the other classes. 

On our campus there are 48 foreign students (three are 
foreign Negroes) and 8 American Negro students. Soe ial 
ind classroom relations have been very good. The Negro 


students have heen welcomed into social activities. dormi- 





coordinate group meetings of dormitory officers. Soon it 
was apparent that special efforts were needed to help the 
Negro officers feel welcomed and make them acquainted. 
Such efforts were well rewarded. 

In the regular dormitory system, assimilation took place 
smoothly, with only an occasional complaint. A firm policy 
was established to move the person initiating the complaint, 
regardless of color. Mixed roommate assignments were 
made on the mutual request of both students. These policies 
proved so successful that Lincoln House was closed as an 
all-Negro dorm in 1951, due to the small number of appli- 
cations for residence there. 

Sociometric studies of friendship choices in the residence 
halls each year now show minority group members well ac- 
cepted. Many minority group members hold offices and 
chairmanships. Adjustment problems seem to be related to 
individual personalities rather than to skin pigmentation. 

On the other hand, minority group members must often 
be aided in gaining confidence in expressing themselves. 
This grows as they feel that other students are interested 


in them and are eager for them to have a part. 


Donavon and Carolyn Auble, who are, respectively, 


Instructor in the School of Education. and Activities 


Counselor. Indiana University 


tories. and all phases of campus life. One freshman Negro 
girl is house-president of her dormitory and Negro students 
are helping in rural work in both white and Negro ele- 
mentary schools. We feel that many goals concerning inter- 
racial relations have been met successfully. 

\ present chief aim is for better relations in off-campus 
activities. Many eating establishments here refuse to serve 
Negroes and a few town churches have yet to open their 
doors to Negro students for membership and participation 
in religious activities. These problems constitute our pres- 
ent frontiers. In addition, the YMCA and the YWCA are 
striving for closer communication between American and 
foreign students. so that all may reap the benefit of con- 


tacts with those who have come to America to study. 


Don C. Pardue 
YMCA President. Berea College 
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7 AMHERST AND WESLEYAN—fraternities move against discrimination 
we 
ies AMHERST CoLLEGE—The changes that have come about re- the national organization or by going local depends on the 
an cently in the Amherst College fraternity system are indic- opportunities and limitations of the situation confronting 
li. ative of an increasing awareness that racial discrimina- each house. It is a witness which calls for intelligence. for 
tion is inconsistent with the democratic ideals of educa- experience, for organization. Above all else, it calls for a 
_ tion. On April 20, 1946 our Board of Trustees voted that genuine concern for each undergraduate, regardless of race. 
-_ “on or before October 1, 1948, each chapter of a fraternity Here at Amherst the number of undergraduates and alum- 
nd at Amherst College shall formally advise the Board of Trus- ni who will take a stand against discrimination in frater- 
be tees of Amherst College that there is no prohibition or re- nities is growing. Some chapters are also working for 
n. striction by reason of rate. color. or creed affecting the se- elimination from their charters of the single black-ball. 
= lection of members of such chapter.” The 1948 deadline Christian college students are in a position to take the 
ig was advanced to February 1, 1951, at the request of na- lead in eliminating racial discrimination from American 
ted | tional fraternity officers who thought that. given more time. society. We can begin by eliminating it from our own col- 
a solution of the problem might be achieved. lege communities. 
The action of the trustees was based on the conviction _ - pin 
ly, that it was inconsistent for the college to profess democratic w iam Greer ef ane Stephen 7 nlomeore oh, mem 
fies policies. and at the same time to permit on campus the ex- bers of Theta Delta Chi, Amherst College 
istence of organizations which. in framework principles. 
| were contrary to those ideals. WesLeyaNn University, Conn._-Two years ago the only 
| The Amherst campus has fourteen social organizations: longtime fraternity on this campus became the first house to 
The Lord Jeff Club: two local fraternities: eleven national pledge a Negro student. The fraternity brothers were care- 
fraternities. None of these organizations is bound by dis- ful to determine among themselves that they were accept- 
om criminatory clauses in its charter. Both local fraternities. ing him on his merits as an individual and not because he 
- ) at one time members of nationals. went local because of Was a Negro. Replies to letters sent to the fraternity alumni 
7” national pressures over discrimination. Although there is were three to one in favor ol the position taken by the 
practically no racial prejudice in personal relationships house. The boy was duly initiated, Repercussions have been 
: among the student body, some problems are yet unsolved. negligible. largely because a minimum of publicity had been 
ae The college has done all it can do in this situation: the given to the proceedings. a 
seanoneibility mow reate on the students. lt is believed that Phis year, two of the twelve other fraternities on campus 
heir \ectiats egies! da wilek uiiin asay oii discarded their national affiliation when they were denied 
i: fraternities which have Amherst chapters. and that some the right to pledge Negro students. In each case the step was 
one houses might possibly lose their national affiliations if they taken only when all other means of resolving the problem 
= pledged a Negro. Some alumni will oppose any showdown had been tried. Now other houses on Comp are consider- 
and as between the local chapter and the national. As Christians. ing becoming local ovel precisely the same issue. Why 
end we must seek to overcome this opposition. We should make this trend away from national affiliation? 
ourselves heard in fraternitv conventions. alumni ban- In the first place. as more and more intelligent and well 
quets. chapter meetings and in bull sessions. Whether the qualified Negro students have come to the school, the lack 
ve Amherst chapters can witness more effectively from within continued on next page 
JAN FEBRUARY, 1953 7 
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FRATERNITIES continued 


of any sound basis for restrictive clauses has become ob- 
vious. Clauses have come to be viewed as a hindrance. for 
they make it impossible to accept certain superior students. 
\ctually, the clause has backfired to the disadvantage of 
the fraternity! 

Besides, restrictive clauses have had a negative influence 
on incoming freshmen. The point has been accentuated by 
the presence on our campus of an active non-discrimina- 
tory organization of independents, in competition with the 
fraternities. 

There has also been a strong feeling that the advantages 
of national afhliation can not balance the disadvantages. 
The members ot Wesleyan’s long-time low al have never 
found the lack of sister chapters a disadvantage, either in 
college or afterward. In fact. they have refused several 
offers to join national organizations. Nor has the withdraw- 





HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


al from nationals yet caused any misfortune to the newly 
formed local chapters. either in prestige or material benefit. 
One of the healthiest aspects of these developments jis 
that all were student inspired. Though the administration 
is opposed to the principle of racial discrimination, it has 
felt that a change would only be meaningful if initiated by 
the students and not by administrative fiat. . 
\s these forward steps have been taken. there has been 
a minimum of publicity. This is not to imply that the prob- 
lem of racial inequality will take care of itself, given time. 
Effective action in this area is long overdue, and there is a 
present need for unassuming and unpublicized hard work 
on the problem. 
Edward White, Wesleyan Uni- 


versity. Middletown. Conn. 


CALIFORNIA, Berkeley—introducing the fair bear housing plan 


ht blocks of the 


main university entrance discriminate against Negroes 


Fifty-two of fiftv-seven houses within ei 


el 
a 


according to a survey conducted by the student group of 
the NAACP. The Welfare Board of the Associated Stu- 
dents of the University of California last spring protested 
unanimously against this discrimination. in a_ resolution 
which was laid before the Executive Committee of the 
A.S.U.C. 

The resolution advocated the Fair Bear Housing Plan 
as a way of combating discrimination. The plan recom- 
mended that the Fair Beat Sign be issued to landlords or 
managers of rooming houses who agreed to accept any stu- 
dent as a roomer and/or boarder without regard to race. 
color or cultural heritage and to maintain an equitable 
standard for all students. The Fair Bear Sign would read: 
“This house does not discriminate because of race. color o1 
cultural heritage.” It was also proposed that all matters con- 
cerning the pledge be referred to a Fain Jear Housing 
Board. The card was lo he removed by dec ision ot the 
board. on proof that a house had broken the pledge. 

The plan has a three-fold purpose: (1) To facilitate 


house-hunting for students in the minority groups. A sign 


properly displayed would in effect say. Welcome. (2) To 
demonstrate to landlords that students are not discrimina- 
tory toward their house-mates. (3) To provide material for 
those who are investigating the problem of discrimination. 

Last November “Fair Bear Housing Week” was desig- 
nated and fifty students of various backgrounds worked on 
the drive. A tabulation follows of the 47 houses approached 
during that week: 3 no longer rented to students: 6 refused 
to accept the pledge: 13 accepted the pledge: 25 were pend- 
ing. because of the absence of the landlords or managers at 
the time of the canvass. 

It is apparent that much work still needs to be done. The 
University YWCA has helped to provide the friendly cli- 
mate necessary to the progress of the Fair Bear Housing 
Program. YWCA representatives in the dormitories and 
sororities who listened to speakers at their “Y™ meetings 
reported on the Plan to their living groups. We feel. how- 
ever, that considerable progress has been made in the social 
attitudes of the students since the relative hostility which 
existed in 1O-4. , 

Elizabeth Wagner, Program Director, YWCA 


University of California. Berkeley 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE—sound planning helps change attitudes 


The University of Louisville is one of six institutions of 
higher learning in Louisville which now accepts Negro stu- 
dents. The decision to admit Negroes was made voluntarily 
by the board of control of each of the institutions involved. 
shortly after a 1950 amendment to Kentucky's segregation 
law permitted such action. 

lhe position of the university has been clearly defined. 
President Davidson has held repeatedly that the University 


does not recognize the presence of “Negro” students or 
“white” students on the campus. but only of students. All 
campus activities fall within the scope of this policy. Full 
participation by all students is taken for granted. So far, 
Negro students have represented the university in debating, 
on the football team. as cheer leaders. in the chorus and as 
members of the marching band. Their presence has appar- 
ently attracted little notice. Certainly. there has been no 
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“incident” that would suggest a lack of general approval 
by faculty or students of the administration policy. 

On the whole. the Louisville community has taken in 
stride the tentative steps toward complete integration on 
campus. The proper atmosphere has been created and sus- 
tained by the continuing effectiveness of local churches: 
by great newspapers with a sense of responsibility for keep- 
ing fundamental issues before the public: by a sympathetic 
eity government: and by an articulate Negro leadership. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS—breaking through barriers 


The University of Arkansas was the first so-called “white” 
state college south of the Mason-Dixon line to admit Ne- 
groes as regular students since Reconstruction, Our princi- 
pal rea tion was surprise at the ease with which Negroes 
were successfully integrated into the student body. Most of 
us expected many difheulties: few developed, 

During the past year | have served as chairman of a 


committee of the Association of American Law Schools. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY—group practices brotherhood 
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Attitudes are changing. The 200 or more Negro students 
in the university are gradually losing their racial sensitive 
ness. And the white students, three-fourths of whom came 
from the segregated Louisville high schools, are accepting 
their Negro classmates as persons. It will take time for 
these fundamental changes in attitude to be felt throughout 
the whole community but there are hopeful signs that the 
process is already beginning. 

By C. H. Parrish, Department of Sociology, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


set up to urge all American law schools to admit Negroes 
on a non-segregated basis. Most of the Southern law schools 
are coming around to this position, but some are holding 
out vigorously. It is my guess that within a few years every 
law school in the country will admit Negro students on a 
basis of equality. 

Robert A. Leflar, Dean of the School of Law. 

University of Arkansas; Visiting Professor of 

Law this year at New York University 


Halttone by courtesy Crisis Magazine 


The group above is known as the Lincoln University Current Events Club. It comprises 


students of Missouri University and of Lincoln University and is sponsored by the 
YMCA and YWCA of both campuses. Twice a month the group has a meal cooked by 
the members and served cafeteria style. Later. seated in a large circle. an informal dis- 


cussion is held. The steel strike. Point Four. the policies of the new administration in 
Washington —all have been aired in a friendly give-and-take. Avoidance of race problems 


as a subject for discussion is regarded by the group as a strength. Stereotypes and mis- 
conceptions held by members of both races are being dispelled and bonds of under- 


standing established. 
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the 

pioneering way 
in 

race relations 


By CELESTINE L. SMITH, Psychological Con “ltant 
in Family Relations and Child-Development. Formerly 


a member of the staff of the National Student YWCA 


There are areas of life wherein the way one works cannot 
be separated from the goal which is sought. It is of this 
fundamental truth we often sing in the hymn lines, “Life 
with its way before us lies: Christ is the path, and Christ 
the prize.” As truly as Christ is both the way and the goal 
of the Christian life, so is the way of inclusiveness and mu- 
tuality in the area of race relations both the way and the 
goal in the building of an inclusive and integrated campus 
community and a world of brotherhood. 

If we work in racially segregated ways we can expect 
racially segregated communities as outcomes. If we work 
in a racially unified way we can expect an integrated com- 
munity to result, even though we cannot know in advance 
the size of the unified group or the exact form it will take. 
It is the way in which the Student YMCA and the Student 
YWCA have attempted to work with their white and Negro 
members that has earned for them the designation, “pio- 
neers in the field of race relations in the colleges.” 


lhe focus of this article is on the attitude and spirit of 
adventure that have made the Christian Student Associa- 


tions leaders in race relationships on campus. Despite many 


SEARCH AND SURVEY 


The Student World, Fourth Quarter, 1951, carries three 
articles designed especially to give an over-view of the 
problem of race in the United States and the part that 
Christian Associations have played in furthering the 
integration of minority groups in the college community 
and in the larger American society. These articles are: 
“Race Relations in the United States” by Charles S. John- 
son. “American University Life and the Race Problem” 
by Leila Anderson. “The Contribution of the National Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA in the U.S.A. to Better Race Re- 
lations” by Fern Babcock. Add “Human Relations in High- 
er Education” (report of the National Student Conference 
at Earlham College in March 1951) for background 
of factual material and practical suggestions for action. 





legal, educational. and social gains in relationships 


ween 
minority and majority groups in the United States during 
a . . 5 

the past decade and despite the increased number of roups 


which have concerns in the field of human relations. the 
job still to be done is not less difficult and challenginy than 
it was in the 1920s and 1930s. In fact, as Dr. Charles §. 
Johnson says in the article mentioned elsewhere on this 
page: “Today the elimination of discrimination is a prae. 
tical political issue and can even become a test of our na. 
tional ability to win and hold the confidence of the rest of 
the world.” The history of Student YMCAs and YWCAs js 
a source of hope that this challenge can be met and it is g 
guide to the way it must be met. What is there in the nature 
of the Christian Association Movements and in the nature 
of their ways of work that has tended to unite students and 
faculty of majority and minority racial groups into an inte. 
grated Christian community ? 

The Movements have pioneered in including men and 
women of all racial. ethnic and economic groups within 
their membership. In a country like ours where even Chris. 
tian church life has been patterned so largely along racially 
segregated lines, a unique, inclusive, interracial Christian 
experience has been offered through membership in cam. 


pus YMCAs and YWCAs. 


Interracial leadership at all levels of the movements 

People of all races have a deeper sense of participation 
and belonging when members of their own group are to be 
found among the leadership. It is the everyday experience 
of persons of minority group status in the United States to 
participate in groups or activities where they have no rep- 
resentation in the leadership. Far too many large univer- 
sities in the north and west with large numbers of Negro 
students still include no Negroes on their faculties. The 
SCA movements have been unique in their patterns of in- 
terracial leadership at all levels. from the local campus to 
the international level of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Between the years 1922 and 1939 not less than 
fourteen different American Negro Christian Association 
leaders journeyed as far as Asia under the direct or indi- 
rect sponsorship of the national student YMCAs and 
YWCAs of the U.S.A. The very presence of these non- 
white American CA leaders in the colleges and Federation 
conferences of China and India bespoke a Christian com- 
munity in America which was meaningful and reassuring 
to students in Asia. But perhaps more important still has 
been the leadership contribution which students, staff mem- 
bers. and faculty members have made in our own country 
in the area of race relations. 


Christian conviction and courage in national policy 


Making the tenets of the Christian faith workable in the 
sphere of Negro-white relations has been no small under- 
taking of the student YMCAs and YWCAs. Clearly formu- 
lated national policy has been arrived at through the demo- 
cratic procedures of the YMCA and YWCA National Stu- 
dent Assemblies. If the national policy arrived at in these 
assemblies called for courage, the carrying out of those 
policies often called for even greater courage. Without the 
conviction that the way of inclusiveness and mutuality must 


continued on page 20 
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Creative frontiers 


Our inquiring reporter asked 
this question of students and 
members of faculty and 
YMCA-YWCA staffs through- 
out the country: “What are 
the creative frontiers on 
which Christian students 
should work now, to improve 
inter-group relations on col- 
lege campuses?” The stories 
that follow have been se- 
lected from a flood of replies 
to this question. 


THE MICHIGAN PLAN— Several schools are following the 
lead of the University of Michigan which in March, 1951, 
decided to deny recognition to any campus organization 
which failed to remove discriminatory clauses from its 


constitution by 1956. 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


> the rut of rigid thought 


Most SCA members and advisors are in a rut: their think- 
ing about inter-group relations usually stops with the rela- 
tionship of white students to colored or of one faith group 
to another. There is still need for creative thinking and a 
lot of action in these areas, but let’s not kid ourselves that 
there are no other important inter-group frontiers facing 
every Christian Association in America. 


How about those foreign students on your campus? Most 
colleges today have at least a few students from another 
country. These students need to be related “inter” your CA 
program—and you need to have them related. It is sad but 
true that provincial, smug, narrow-minded student Chris- 
tian groups are to be found on or near campuses where 
groups of foreign students are attending classes. These 
visitors could both challenge and enrich the established 
groups, if given a chance. 


How about the “heil-raisers” on your campus? Chances 
are that CA members would rather cross to the other side 
of the street than to meet them. Granted. they are not the 


_easiest students to interest in SCA programs. But have you 


tried to interest them? Recently | visited a campus where 
the girls moaned that the fellows seldom came to SCA meet- 
ings and just wouldn’t carry their share of the load. A few 
minutes later they outlined their program for the next 
three months. Their major program events were a food 
sale, and distributing Thanksgiving baskets! 


How about the serious-minded radicals? Yours is an un- 
usual CA if it makes these students feel at home. Generally, 
they are students who long for better fare than that of- 
fered by a Liberal Union or ADA or other non-Christian 
organization. They need to know the satisfaction of mem- 
bership in a fellowship of devoted seekers eager to experi- 


continued on next page 
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continued 


ment with ideas and techniques which will translate the 
promise of Christian redemption into social, political and 
economic areas ol life. Where would these social pioneers 
of 1953 fit into your SCA program? 

These three potential frontiers may not merit the major 
efforts of every SCA. What is really important is that your 
SCA spend much more time, thought and prayer in an at- 
tempt to discover what the frontiers in inter-group rela- 


tions may be on your campus and in your community. 


Leonard G. Clough. New England SCM 


> the slough of self-segregation 


A disturbing aspect of minority groups is the self-segrega- 
tion practiced by these groups. | have seen these “SS” 
(Self-Segregationist) Troops on many campuses, in union 
buildings and cafeterias, in lounges, at dances. 

Self-segregationism challenges Christian students of all 
races to try to alleviate a situation which is a by-product of 
the segregation-discrimination pattern. A classic example 
is the case of the Negro sororities and fraternities which 
on one midwestern campus sponsored a separate home- 
coming dance. Can anyone doubt why such a plan was 
deemed necessary ? 

| do not say that a break-down of the segregation pattern 
is easy to accomplish. Much learning and unlearning needs 
to be done on all sides. And the problem must be solved if 
brotherhood—which is expressed only superficially in many 
things even Christian groups do program-wise——is to be 
more than an empty concept. 

| would like to share these questions about “SS Troops” 
with /ntercollegian readers: (1) Why does one never hear 
of a Negro sorority and a white sorority sitting down io- 
gether to discuss mutual campus problems? (2) Why has a 
certain campus honorary society had such a difficult time 
locating a Negro with the required activities record, once 
it decided to lower its racial bars? (This campus has more 
than 300 student organizations!) (3) Is it true than mem- 
bers of minority groups cannot yet feel “at home” on out 
campuses and in our Christian Associations? 

My hope is that we may search even harder for the an- 
swers to these questions and others like them. The Chris- 
tian faith demands of us that we find the right answers. 


From a large midwestern college 


> the great housing barrier 


The present situation prevents development of community 
life. The growth of the great universities has put heavy 
strains on the development of real community life within 
the universities and has caused many students to go through 
college feeling lost and alone. The result is that opportuni- 
ties for growth through fellowship with other students and 
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Our inquiring reporter 


with faculty are lost. It has been my observation that non- 
Caucasian students have suffered from this situation even 
more than others. One of the often overlooked reasons for 
this is that satisfactory housing has not been available to 
them. This shortage of living-space has been due either to 
restrictions imposed by the university or to the prejudice 
and fear of rooming-house keepers. 

In any case, the situation is indefensible and should be 
worked at wherever possible, by students with the coopera- 
tion of faculty and administration. Christian Association 
students should initiate discussions with other students con- 
cerning the need for remedying the situation. 


Leila Anderson, National Student YWCA 


» dearth of interracial faculties 


One of today’s real frontiers is the development of more 
interracial faculties in colleges. In a region like ours, 
where the numbers of Negro families in the community and 
students on the campuses are relatively small, it is highly 
important that all students come into contact with compe: 
tent scholars and men of character and stature of races 
other than the Caucasian. This. | believe. is a very strate- 
gic front on which to work now..-New England SCM 


> the snare of the separate way 


The University of Minnesota has a non-discrimination pol- 
icy, requiring that university facilities be open to all stu- 
dents. While many fraternities and sororities still discrim- 
inate. a few successful efforts have been made toward re- 
moval of discriminatory clauses in their constitutions. The 
university is seeking to correct the very few instances 
where householders have discriminated in the renting of 
rooms to students. 

Our Jewish students and foreign students seem to be 
fairly well integrated into campus life. The main barrier to 
integration of minority groups is in the realm of inter-per- 
sonal relations. primarily between whites and Negroes. 

Among Negro students there seems to be reluctance to 
participate in organized campus groups. particularly those 
that are predominantly “white.” The Caucasian students 
are for the most part oblivious to their responsibility in this 
situation. The separation of the two groups is not, to any 
great extent. undergirded by the usual segregation prac- 
tices, even in the community at large, for Minneapolis is 
well ahead of other metropolitan centers in the elimination 
of discrimination in housing, employment, and_ public 
facilities. And yet the small group of Negro students on 
campus remains apart. The Christian Association and some 
other groups are aware of the situation and are seeking 
ways of solving it. 


Vary Ann Mattoon, YWCA, University of Minnesota 
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found frontiers both of mind and of custom. . . 


» the valley of hidden minorities 


On college campuses and in communities today there are 
many groups that may well be called “hidden minorities.” 
These are forced groupings, involuntarily formed by fac- 
tors such as living arrangements, year in school, and class- 
room schedule. Students do not necessarily choose to be- 
long to these groups and often have no strong feeling of 
loyalty to or of belonging to such groups. To the YMCA- 
YWCA this situation demands that their membership be 
truly cross-sectional, making a special effort to draw in the 
isolated groups or individuals and provide for them the 
opportunity to belong to a group in which their loyalties 
may find expression and their leadership abilities may be 
developed. 

\lso. there is an urgent demand, in national and inter- 
national positions, for leaders who have had experience in 
strengthening inter-group relations. Students need to have 
opportunities for personal growth and for meaningful 
inter-group experiences if they are to provide creative 
leadership in the coming years. This need represents a 
frontier of work which is immediately at hand, on every 
campus. 


Vartha Mae Newell, University of Oklahoma 


>» progress and reaction in the south 


At first thought it might seem that recent progress in race 
relations in the South would have set the stage for many 
new avenues of work in this field by our student YMCA’s 
and YWCA’s. Actually. the conservative and reactionary 
opposition to progress in this area is better organized today 
and is more active than for many years. One gets the feel- 
ing. about race relations in the South, that we are marking 
time on integration in higher education until the Supreme 
Court forces the next step. 

This atmosphere of waiting is a reflection of the larger 
community of American life. where to be interested in mi- 
nority problems is to be radical. therefore “pink” or worse. 
The curricula of the colleges reflect the mood of “waiting.” 
Most sociology departments now include courses that give 
in part the basic material formerly available only in “Y” 
conferences or local “Y” discussion groups. But these 
courses do not point toward social action. 

The failure of the “Y” to provide opportunities other 
than conferences has left a vacuum in student experience. 
In view of the prevailing situation in southern college life. 
it is urgent that the YMCA and YWCA develop new crea- 
tive ways of work. Here are several suggestions: 

|. In institutions where Negro students have been ad- 
mitted, most are likely to be graduate students: (a) Invite 
qualified Negro students among other graduate students to 
serve as resource people in program groups in their aca- 
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demic fields. (b) Include graduate students in conference 
delegations. (c) Invite Negro students who are interested 
in international relations to share in programs with for- 
eign students who want to understand race relations in the 
United States. 

2. In colleges where no Negro students have been ad- 
mitted: (a) Gather information to evaluate the courses 
offered that include material on race relations. To informa- 
tion in the catalogue add the opinions of students who 
have taken the courses and the faculty who teach them. 
(b) Plan discussions and forums that point up the implica- 
tions of the course information for Christian social action. 
(c) With economics professors, labor and management lead- 
ers in the community explore current opinion on equaliz- 
ing job opportunities for Negro and white workers—espe- 
cially in industries which are moving to the South. (d) 
Survey current government action, state and federal, on 
FEPC. Then express group and individual opinion to the 
proper committees, based on study and observation of the 
situation in your state. 

Rosalie Oakes, Southern Region YWCA 


> the vacuum of the absent minority 


Campuses and “Y” cabinets in this area are almost totally 
alike in skin pigmentation and racial composition. The 
tragedy is that the absence of any minority among them 
does not disturb either the colleges or the Christian stu- 
dents in them. 

Parallel is the absence of any vigorous concer about 
the issue of Negro and white relations. There is little aware- 
ness that members of the Negro minority face limitations 
in almost every area of life. In conference planning-com- 
mittees, when race relations or civil liberties are mentioned 
as possible concerns there is no ready response. Often 
there are comments such as. “College students are tired of 
hearing about race. Unless we can do something about it 
let’s not keep talking.” 

How do you put these two sets of facts together? Accept- 
ance of the economic factors which limit enrollment—or 
lack of questions about closed door admission policies 
which keep the smaller colleges non-representative—these 
do not appear to students as being inconsistent with their 
concern for action in this realm. Frequently the students 
are mistakenly sure that their college would not accept Ne- 
gro students. Also, they are unaware of their own strategic 
position for raising the issue. 

In one rare instance a small cell-group of “Y” members 
decided to tackle both the barrier of tuition costs and the 
college attitude. They sacrificed one meal a week for a year 
to raise the money for two scholarships for Negro stu- 
dents. When they went to talk with the college administra- 
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tive officers they found, to their surprise, that they were 
welcomed and the college matched their savings dollar for 
dollar. A student-administration committee consulted with 
agencies in a near-by city to find Negro students qualified 
to receive the scholarships. It was discovered that several 
other outstanding Negro students were interested and able 
to apply for admission without scholarship help. This first 
venture of a small group of Christian students in a Church- 
related college had a very happy ending. This example is 
all too rare, however. 

As I see it, the first frontier Christian students need to 
face in improving inter-group relations is to bring Negro 
students to their colleges. Students are right in not want- 
ing to do more talking about race but do seem to lack 
imagination concerning ways of changing talk into action 
on their own campuses. 


Frances Helen Mains. Geneva Region 


> the tight isle of indifference 


The established pattern on this campus is indifference, 
with numerous groups—foreign nationals; Negro students: 
the white majority—each one pursuing separate interests. 
\ntagonisms are rare: therefore most students will declare 
that intergroup relationships are fine. It is the lack of effort 
to know members of other groups that constitutes the fron- 
tier. 

The Negroes may be so few that they seek security 
through segregating themselves from most phases of extra- 
curricular college life. For many Negroes the total previ- 
ous experience has been one of segregation, leaving little 
motivation for seeking rapport between the two groups. 

The path of least frustration and of pain for Negro 
students has been a withdrawal to segregated living. This 
is, in part, an economic expediency. The white students are 
not disturbed by the situation, for “out of sight is out of 
mind.” 

\nother frontier, needing some hardy thrusts, is that of 
creating understanding and approval within the Negro 
yroup for Negroes who participate in predominantly-white 





these frontiers will 


activities. The few Negro women students on this campus 
who live in dormitories and engage in extra-curricular ac. 
tivities suffer from misunderstanding, sometimes ridicule. 
and loss of status within their own racial group. 

If they think of the matter at all, our students, by and 
large, would express high ideals for international, inter. 
racial understanding. The problem is to make them aware 
that theories do not substitute for practice, but at the same 
time not complicate matters by creating group conscious. 
ness. 

Ruth Bachelder, Kansas State College 


> way to meaningful personal experiences 


The question is not one of integrating minority groups, it 
is rather one of how an individual representing a racial 
or ethnic minority may find a meaningful experience with- 
in the YMCA fellowship. The YMCA welcomes into its 
membership persons, not groups, and attempts to provide 
through worship, study and action the cultivation of spirit 
which will draw all interested individuals into the quest of 
seeking to know Jesus and His way of life for them. Here 
are some of the things which are happening at our school. 


RALPH was a member of the undergraduate cabinet, 
chairman of the membership drive, a leader at Frosh Camp 
and a member of the international friendship committee. 
Last year, after graduation, he served as a part-time member 
of our staff, working with the Fireside Forum committee 
and Frosh Camp. This year he is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the YMCA and a part-time employee at the 
main desk of the Y. The fact that a Negro carries these re- 
sponsibilities has not affected the working relationships 
with students or the people who come to the building. 


Betty was employed by us about a year ago, when we 
needed additional office help. She proved to be an inter- 
ested and qualified worker. The other office girls take the 
morning break with Betty and have accepted her as a val- 
ued member of the office team. She works at the main desk 
and in the production office. 


UOTES 


“It is the Christian faith that all are 
children of God. Our faith teaches us 
the divine origin of each man’s dig- 
nity . . . that our ideals of democ- 
racy and freedom are much more 
than sentimental moods, much more 
than romantic notions. These ideals 
are eternal laws of the human spirit.” 
—President Eisenhower, in a pre- 
election speech in Boston, Mass. 


“Too few Americans realize that 
the racial tensions which exist in the 
United States constitute a major hand- 
icap in the spread of our American 
principles of Democracy in other 
lands. In every one of the countries | 
visited, young people in colleges to 
whom | spoke (I spoke to 400,000 in 
India and Pakistan alone) expressed 
amazement at the inability of the 
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challenge those who know the issues and who care 


Jim was invited last spring to join the cabinet as co- 
chairman of the racial equality committee. He worked all 
spring and the early part of the fall with his committee. He 
served as a counselor at the Freshman Camp. Jim needed 
to earn money and took a job in the Social Recreational 
Coffee Shop where he works behind the counter with 
other fellows. Jim is just a fellow who is earning his way 
through school and is a valuable member of a team. 


PARMISH is a student from India. He has been serving 
this fall as the chairman of the host committee of the In- 
ternational Supper committee. He has an effective working 
group of 30 students and is doing an outstanding job in 
helping them catch the significance of their responsibility. 

The University of Illinois YMCA is trying to prove that 
so-called minority factors are not important where persons 
are striving to carry their share in a job or in a fellowship 
where meaning is being found. 


John W. Price, University of Illinois YMCA 


> the junior college field 


Many of the state colleges and universities in the South- 
west now include Negro students on the graduate level. 
Fewer colleges include Negroes on the undergraduate level. 
The junior college field represents a real possibility, for 
these colleges are supported by the cities with the help of 
the state government, and therefore are supported by the 
tax money from all members of the urban community. 

The fact that there has been little difficulty in adjustment 
in Southwest universities is in large part due to the efforts 
made by YMCA-YWCA and church groups to prepare stu- 
dents for this new venture. President John Eubanks of Jar- 
vis Christian College has said, “The real problem now is to 
find the Negro students with adequate elementary school 
preparation for this new opportunity for work in the col- 
leges and universities that have been white institutions up 
to now. 

There is a real need in this region for creative work in 
developing good relationships with foreign students in our 
colleges. Foreign students are in many cases on parade and 


United States to solve its domestic 


have a difficult time adjusting to American life because 
they are expected to speak and perform at every gathering 
to which they are invited. 

There is a need also to work in the creative frontier of 
leadership on college campuses in the Southwest. Some 
campuses produce small groups of leaders who tend to 
control the campus situation; political control of campus 
chests is a current symptom. At the University of Okla- 
homa, where a United Fund Drive has a goal of $6,000, 
the Student Council group makes all the decisions concern- 
ing this campus chest. For many who desire leadership op- 
portunities on campus it is difficult to break through such 
leadership cliques. 


D. Ned Linegar, Southwest Region, YMCA 


> the quota block 


Serious problems in campus minority group relations lie 
within the administrative policy of colleges and universities. 
The administrations of colleges, universities, and even 
seminaries, have lagged far behind student opinion and 
student action. Some of the more visible symptoms of ra- 
cial consciousness are being eliminated—such as segrega- 
tion in housing, dining and athletics. Less progress has 
heen made in dealing with official and unofficial discrim- 
inatory practices in admissions, job placement, and employ- 
ment. Here there has been and continues to be discrimina- 
tion, usually under the guise of a “quota system,” not only 
because of race, but also because of religion, ethnic back- 
ground, and social standing. Most of this is “under 
ground.” and is hard to pin down. It has been reliably re- 
ported that the field work department of a large northern 
seminary has discriminated in placement of its students. 

It is an odd situation, which students ought to be seeking 
to correct, that “enlightened” institutions like colleges and 
universities should share with the churches the dubious 
distinction of maintaining policies which in actual prac- 
tice if not in avowed purpose leave them far behind the 
rest of society in dealing with minority problems. 


John Turnbull, Executive Secretary, “Christian Action” 


racial conflict while at the same time 
spending vast sums of money in an 
attempt to help the world solve its 
problems.’—James H. Robinson, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Master, New 
York City, recently returned from a 
mission to the Middle and Far East 
for the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 
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“The principle of segregation is a 
denial of the Christian faith and ethic 
which stems from the basic premise 
taught by our Lord that all men are 
created children of God. The pattern 
of segregation is diametrically op- 
posed to the Christian belief about 
the worth of persons; . we must 
take our stand against it.’—National 
Council of Churches, June 11, 1952. 


“What American students as well 
as others working to strengthen inter- 
group relations do, or fail to do, has 
great significance throughout the 
world. If news of progress were as 
widely disseminated as news of 
lynchings, the world-wide impact 
would be even greater.’”—Chan- 
ning Tobias, Director, Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. 
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By it alter G. Vuelder. Dean oT the Boston University 
Se hool oT Theology. Boston. Vass. 


Racial and religious prejudices are culturally acquired 
and therefore they can be overcome. A college or university 
campus can become a real community. 

\ democratic society has the right to expect certain re- 
sults from its colleges and universities-—the preparation of 
persons who are thoroughly ready for intergroup experi- 
ence, who prize human dignity, who accept the obligation 
of defending minority rights and who help in the social in- 
tegration of minority groups in the community beyond the 
boundaries of the campus. Certainly, these are goals which 
the whole world uses as standards to judge the U.S.A. The 
leaders of the U.S.A. have been by and large on college 
campuses. They will be even more so tomorrow. Their expe- 
riences as students will help shape the world of tomorrow. 


Not conformity but participation 


We need to know explicitly what we mean by “integrat- 
ing minority groups in a campus community.” Let us look 
at what communily means. 

\ community comes into being through the shared life 
of its members. Its cohesion consists in the meanings and 
values commonly believed in and acted on. Needs and op- 
portunities are actually considered and dealt with. There is 
a sense of belonging. There is respect for each person. In- 
creasingly each comes to know the other well as all work 
together on common interests. wants. needs and values. 

The campus, like any community. is composed not only 
of individual members but of groups, associations and in- 
terest-societies. Integration. therefore. also refers to the 
rights and opportunities of groups. This brings us to the 
important concept of cultucal liberty. Integration is some- 
times confused with the adoption of uniform cultural pat- 
terns and beliefs. But the American democratic society is 
multigroup and for the foreseeable future it will remain so. 
The freedom of the campus community must be broad 
enough to include individual and group differences. The 
key conception ts adequate participation. True integration 
flourishes on the acceptation of differences. “The goal.” as 
Maclver says. “is not conformism. not assimilation in the 
sense of reducing differences into the undifferentiated com- 
mon. certainly not ‘coordination’ as proclaimed by the Na- 
zis and as... practiced by the Communists. Neither is the 
goal a cultuPal pluralism in a kind of federated commu- 
nity. ... Men must somehow be taught that difference is 
not separateness and that community is not identity.” 


R. M. Maclver. “The More Perfect Union” (New York: 
Vacmillan, 1948) pp. 9-10. 





MINORITIES 
INTEGRATED 


CAN BE 


The administration's responsibility 


There are obligations which fall squarely on the shoul. 
ders of the administration and the faculties. Their values 
and faith set the goals and the tone of the on-going campus 
community. Students come and go. Administration and fae. 
ulty conserve and guide the continuing processes. To these 
belong. then, the duties of establishing adequate admissions 
policies. In some states. fortunately, acts of fair educational 
practices are wiping out official discrimination on the level 
of admissions. As more and more colleges open their doors 
to all qualified students. the less cause do they have to fear 
the presence of large blocs of students who may form a 
campus enclave of their own. 

Once students are admitted the next question is. Where 
shall they be housed and where shall they eat? Freshmen 
are properly placed in rooms regardless of the racial. re- 
ligious or national backgrounds of students. Students who 
express a specific preference for roommates deserve consid- 
eration, of course. The willingness of students to have 
roommates of backgrounds different from their own should 
he taken for granted where explicit requests to the con- 
trary have not been made. When the college authorities 
detect prejudice among students, steps should be taken con- 
sistent with remedying the specific prejudice or complex 
ol prejudices which are defeating the student. 

Members of minority groups have employment needs. 
Therefore the employment policy of a campus is crucial 
regarding faculty personnel. the bureaus and services. sec- 
retarial staff. student part-time employment. assistantships. 
laboratory helpers. building superintendents. janitors and 
the like. Nothing encourages students in the proper prac- 
tice of integrating minority groups like mixed personnel at 
all levels of administration. faculty. and staff. 


A challenge to fraternities 


The same principles apply throughout the college pro- 
gram as a whole. including athletics. social leadership. and 
sororities and fraternities. : 

America cannot afford the luxury of discrimination in 
sororities and fraternities. In the campus which is choosing 
the ideal direction none of these will retain national afhlia- 
tion at the price of institutionalized prejudice. At best the 
traditional college sororities and fraternities are dubious 
institutions in a democratic society. They definitely create 
disvalues when they practice segregation. Not only do they 
then poison the student's mind and violate elementary 
canons of human dignity but they miseducate their mem- 
hers. sometimes for the rest of life. Here is an area where 
students can give a direct account of themselves. Trustees 
and administrations may also voice expressions of funda- 


mental policy. 
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Cultural and religious appreciation 


Thus far we have dealt primarily with the individual stu- 
dent and his right to full participation on the basis of his 
common humanity and dignity. Integration refers also to 
the cultural liberty of various groups on the campus, most 
commonly the Roman Catholic or Orthodox groups, the 
Jewish groups, and the Protestant groups. Here the prob- 
lem is to find the common concerns for the quality of cam- 
pus religious life, to encourage mutual respect for the integ- 
rity of each group's basic beliefs, and the best ways of un- 
dertaking cooperative projects. \ college or university 
needs an over-all organization for the mutual education and 
enrichment of the life of the varied religious groups repre- 
sented. 

Some students find that in college they wish to share a 
kind of ecumenical life outside the boundaries of their 
earlier denominational experience. This also has its valid- 
itv. A well-conceived campus organization for student re- 
ligious life will provide for both church and non-parochial 
experience. Responsible participation by students in inter- 
denominational religious experience, as well as in more 
familiar associations, is an important part of college edu- 
cation. 

At one university last year the general administrative 
chaplain, traditionally a Protestant, had resigned. During 
the interim before the appointment of a new one, a period 
of a semester, the Jewish chaplain was asked to serve also 
as acting general chaplain. This act of confidence was 
widely appreciated. The university was able to say some- 
thing to students and the wider community which it could 
have said in no more effective way. 


Wider influences and resistances 


It is difficult for students oftentimes to appreciate the ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of the achievement of these 
goals. The campus is no isolated island: it is a microcosm 
of society at large. When trustees come to the campus they 
come as whole persons, bringing their frames of reference 
with them. Administrators are beset behind and before by 
all the pressures of economic, political and social life. 
Alumni. who claim the right to “talk back” to alma mater, 
exert great influence. Parents are protective with respect to 
their children: they wish them to become educated. but 


generally they do not wish them to change their standards of 


social life radically. Parents are conservative. They have 


implanted family or neighborhood values ol disvalues in 


the children before the latter arrive at college. The preju- 
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dices of parents perplex college authorities. Since the pai 
ents usually pay all or part of the educational bill they have 
ways of exerting pressure on admissions, housing, eating 
and social amenities. Parents influence’ admissions and 
guidance officers and often reach down into the college 
preparatory level of education to mould academic policy. 
Employees also exert an influence on the college situation 
as it affects minority groups. The college has a stake in 
general fair employment practices. 

Thus there are many facets of the complex social whole 
which must be dealt with. The most important point is that 
the college or university has a great stake in the way the 
community as a whole handles its minority problem, just 
as, conversely, the community has a stake in the leadership 
training which the student brings to his work situation after 
graduation and in the kind of home he establishes and the 
church or synagogue he supports. Every constructive de- 
velopment in society generally, whether in better employ- 
ment policy, housing without segregation, politics without 
discrimination, is important for the campus because it 
affects it and tends to determine its immediate opportunity. 


The key importance of Christian groups 


The Christian group on the campus has, of course, a tre- 
mendous role to play. The Christian group is called on to 
practice the integrated group life itself. What it experiences 
in its innermost fellowship is what it communicates. From 
this center it may provide in its program for opportunities 
of all kinds which are lacking in the current participation- 
level of the minority group about which it is concerned. 
Then, from the existential fact of its own quality of expe- 
rience, it brings legitimate pressures on student govern- 
ment, faculty, and administration. It becomes a_ public 
opinion-forming group on and off campus. Its program is 
not words. Words are relatively ineffective by themselves in 
combating prejudice, Action programs should always com- 
bine with instruction, for there are new habits to be 
formed: there are anxiety patterns to be changed: there is 
positive faith to be encouraged by successful acts of shar- 
ing. communicating and belonging. 

There is, of course. a place for instruction. Prejudice 
and discrimination must be understood. The “vicious cir- 
cle” lying behind a prejudiced person and group’s action 
needs to be exposed. But always the way must be pointed to 
the values and significance of positive goals such as toler- 
ance, respect, mutual understanding, appreciation, common 
destiny. justice, sportsmanship, equal opportunity, brother- 
hood. and ultimate belonging. 

Students. then. do not live in isolation. Integration of 
minority groups on the campus is a matter that involves 
improved student-faculty-administrative cooperation and 
understanding. It involves curriculum enrichment and im- 
proved classroom procedures. It means students offering to 
do interracially what the administration and parents are 
afraid to initiate. In these days, it also means taking advan- 
tage of the rich resources of community agencies available 
at the national and local level. Many organizations specifi- 
cally concerned with the above ideals and goals are eager 
to help any campus group which is seriously intent on 
achieving integration. Cooperation with such organizations 
is itself a vital part of community integration. 











By GEORGE RUCKER. a graduate student in government 
at the University of Oklahoma. His article is based on a 
speech he gave before a convention of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People last spring. 
{t our requesl the substance of the speec h was rewritten for 
publication in The Intercollegian, with the help of Richard 
Patten, a student at the University of Oklahoma. 


Events of the recent past might seem to indicate that the 
title of this article should at least be followed by a question 

irk. The bombing of the Moore home in Florida a year 
ago was a remnant of the traditional southern social pat- 
tern. So were the maneuvers in a southern town which de- 
prived Negroes of the right of self-government in municipal 
affairs by the simple act of dee laring their residential area 
outside the city limits. Another sign was the desertion last 
Byrd of the 
Party. At the same 
time Governor Byrnes was working to persuade the people 


November by Governor Byrnes and Senator 


liberal candidate of the Democratic 


of South Carolina to give the legislature power to do away 
with the state’s public school system rather than admit Ne- 
groes on an equal basis. The spirit of the late Senator Bilbo 
still lives in the South. Nevertheless. the evidence shows 
that the South is going through a new period of reconstruc- 
tion and I believe that its effect will be lasting. 


The University of Oklahoma: a case history 


Here at the University of Oklahoma one of the major 
steps in this new reconstruction was taken when the doors 
were opened by the Supreme Court of the United States. 





In 1948 the segregated Mr. McLaurin listened to class lectures 
from his anteroom at the University of Oklahoma 


kveryone should be familiar with the Sipuel and MeLaurin 
decisions under which the State of Oklahoma must admit 
to its university Negro citizens who wish to study courses 
not available to them at Langston University. and that once 
rdmitted these students must be treated on a basis of full 
equality. However. much less publicity has been given to 


the way in which these new students were integrated into 


Changes in 


the university community and accepted by their fellow sty. 
dents, in striking evidence that the South is changing. 

Ideologically, Oklahoma is a southern state—with jim. 
crow laws. a full share of Dixiecrats, and at one time an 
active and powerful Ku Klux Klan. But there are also 
spokesmen of the new South. In spite of predictions that 
there would be “incidents” and perhaps even violence, the 
acceptance of Negroes as fellow students at the University 
of Oklahoma proceeded as a matter of course. 

While the case was pending in court, in the spring of 
1948, a poll on the campus indicated that only 46° of the 
men students and 33° of the women students were in 
favor of joint education. Only at the graduate level was a 
majority in favor. Yet integration has been quiet and nat- 
ural. The reason was two-fold: first, the majority of the 
students had no strong feelings one way or the other, and 
those who were strongly opposed were a very small and 
rather self-conscious minority; second, those strongly in 
favor of joint education worked wisely and sensitively to 
further the process of integration once the court decision 
had been made. 

For a time after Mr. McLaurin had been admitted, segre- 
gation on the campus was attempted in the classrooms, li- 
brary and cafeteria. The attitude of students and _profes- 
sors at that time foreshadowed the later success of full inte- 
gration. White students consistently disregarded the segre- 


gation rules in the union cafeteria and fountain room. 


Since the 1948 Supreme Court’s decision 


There is the story of the conscientious professor who each 
day brought to class the mandatory “colored only” sign. 
wrapped in paper. He handed it to his Negro student at the 
beginning of the hour and took it back at the end of the 
class period, the wrapping never having been removed. 
There was the speaker at the interdenominational chapel of 
the boy's dormitory who remarked that they observed seg- 
regation in that only one person occupied any seat. 

Since the Supreme Court's decision about 500 Negroes 
have attended the University of Oklahoma and I know of 
no “incident” that has occurred on our campus. A Negro 
girl was elected to the Student Senate by her fellow stu- 
dents. A Negro boy served as announcer for home basket- 
hall games last season. Negro students have joined academ- 
ic and honorary societies on campus as well as religious 
organizations, and have held offices in them. | had _ the 


honor of joining the interracial delegation from the uni- 
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changes. Not the least of these, self-interest is slowly awak 
ening the South to the need for change. Southern business 
men are coming to realize that Negro citizens represent not 
only a potential labor supply but are potential consumers 


inthe Seash 


The South is realizing that its traditional racial policy has 
been a major factor in its inferior economic situation. 

With the South’s growing industrialism has come an 
other force that is bringing about change. This force is o1 
ganized labor. Industrial unions. notably the CIO. realize 
that the interests of working people, regardless of their skin 
color, are identical. And when black and white feet trace 
the same pattern on the floors of union halls, social integra- 
tion has made another step. The spokesmen of the old 





stu- versity to the national YMCA-YWCA Assembly two years South realize this and are fighting the advance of labor 
ago. unions into the South every step of the way. They know 
im- “The Supreme Court ruling was not binding on the citi- that unions mean an end to the practice of utilizing the old 
an zens and business men of Norman, and while integration racial pattern to gain cheap labor. And they don’t like it. 
also proceeded rapidly on campus, Negro students off campus Another force has been the political one. In recent years 
hat were and still are largely regarded as second-class citizens. the federal government, acting through the judicial and 
the However, one restaurant owner thought carefully about the executive branches, although blocked by a minority in the 
sity problems involved in segregation after these issues had legislature, has been shouldering its responsibility to the 
been presented to him by a group of students, faculty mem- nation’s citizens and has been pressing for a more demo- 
of bers and local ministers. He decided to break the prevail- cratic society. The operation of this political force has been 
the ing pattern and without publicity he opened the doors of highlighted by the liberal-dixiecrat split within the Demo- 
in his shop to all students. No “incidents” transpired and he cratic Party. Negroes themselves. by increasingly exercis- 
IS a is still doing a very prosperous trade. This man is a sym- ing their right to vote and by working through such or- 
iat- bol of the changing South: indeed, he is far more typical ganizations as the NAACP, are becoming more articulate 
the of the South today than either the loud and virulent hang- in their own behalf. Smouldering resentment among them 
and overs from the obsolete old South, or the outstanding and is changing into effective action. 
and courageous citizens who are the vanguard of the new South. We've all met many times that old cliché that you can’t 
in ; legislate human feelings. | do not debate the point, but sug- 
to Signs of the times 
jon These signs of the changing South are to be seen every- 
where. Hundreds of Negro students are now attending 
re southern colleges and universities which previously were 
li open only to white students. Lillian Smith. well-known 
les spokesman of the new South, has predicted that in three 
ite- to five years every graduate and undergraduate school in 
re- the South will be open to all. Segregation bars on interstate 
mm commerce are coming down. Negro nurses have been inte- 
on about 500 Negroes have attended classes 
ach grated into the national association of graduate nurses. 
gn. with equal rights and privileges. Today almost every major 
the southern city has Negroes on its police force and in some 
the southern towns Negroes have served on civic and munici- 
ed. pal boards for example. in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
| of Norfolk, Virginia, leads the list in number of Negroes em- 
eg ployed in managerial and professional positions, and this 
ina town where only fifteen years ago a bitter battle raged Today color bars are down in many colleges. Above, Negro stu- 
oes over the granting of equal pay to Negro teachers. And dent attends class in banking at University of Missouri 
ol Nashville, Tennessee, has an interracial chapter of Students 
Bro for Democratic Action. gest that the experience of the University of Oklahoma in- 
stu- dicates that the old legislative pattern of the South is no 
ket: Forces making for change longer as representative of the attitudes of the South as 
Pm l'rue, these gains are small in comparison to what they Governor Byrnes of South Carolina would have us think. 
ous should be, but they are convincing evidence that the South It has been shown that judicial action breaking this pat- 
the is changing, perhaps even more rapidly than most have tern can be implemented without causing the repercussions 
ni: expected. Many forces are operating to bring about these feared by proponents of the sfatus quo. 
AN 
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the 
pioneering 
way continued from page 10 


itely win, there would have been little hope of carry- 
i! ut such policies in many communities in the deep 
South. There. both individuals and institutions were will- 
to suffer for their beliefs. Some administrators of state 
lleges have permitted use of their facilities for interracial 
Christian Association conferences in the face of threats of 


withdrawal of state funds. 


On one occasion in the deep South, while white and 
Negro student delegates to a state student YMCA and 
YWCA conference sang lustily in the second floor audi- 
torium of a Negro college. a woman champion of white 
supremacy arrived on the first floor and forthwith struck 
the president of that college squarely in the face. This 

surageous Christian president stood shoulder to shoulder 
with white and Negro staff and faculty to forestall even a 
brief interruption in the program of this student confer- 
ence And there was none. The *« hampion” departed trom 
the grounds. when she failed to get herself arrested or to 
gain publicity in any other way. On the floor above the 


confusion, the student voices never ceased their singing: 


Ire you able. said the Vaster. lo he crue thed with WHET «ss 
Yes, we are able, our spirits are thine: 


Re-mould us. make us like thee. divine. 


Many students and faculty members responded to the chal- 
lenge to participate in a movement which could not prom 
ise to shield them from physi al danger in the fight to 
build a Christian community. In fact. this challenge has 
been the strength of the Student Christian Association 
Viovements. 


Continuous search for truth and understanding 


Last but not least among the pioneering ways of work 
of the SCAs has been the continuous search for greater 
understanding of the nature of society. of man and of God. 
In the field of social research much is being done which 
throws new light on the forces influencing inter-group rela- 
tions in our country. This is seen in such important books 
as An American Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal: The Negro 
Family in the United States by KE. Franklin Frazier: Adllers 
of the Dream, Lillian Smith's powerful analysis of the his- 


torical and psve hologi al patterns under Southern attitudes 


TRAVANCORE DELEGATES 


The National Student YVMCA-and YWCA were repre 


ented in the Christmas-week world conference i 
India by nine delegates. In picture are (from Jett) 
Miriam Wille { niversity of Nebraska: Herbert A 
Donovar ly l niversity of Virginia: Virginia Nva 
onge Tenne ee ! niversity Kenneth B Smith 
' j nid { nior fn ersity Naney “imons ! niver 
ty of Chicago Divinity Schoo William Edwards, 
who will enter the Divinity School at Yale this fall 


Not in) picture Thomas J. Claggett, Whittier Co 
ege Leila Anderson, National Student YHCA 
R t kadwit } 1 Vationa Sf lent >We / 


The SCAs have also been at work in the area of 
ing that self-understanding which is so essential! to all 
wholesome human relationships. In the middle 1930s ay 
SCA staff member brought from Germany the analyst. 
writer-lecturer, Dr. Fritz Kunkel, to lead seminars designed 
to sharpen the psychological insights of students. faculty. 
and staff. Self-knowledge is basic to improving human re. 
lations, since personal inferiority or superiority leelings 
have bearing on the way we relate to others includi: & per- 
sons of other races. Such books as Dr. Kunkel’s Hoy 
Character Develops have been helpful in revealing the 
psychological process through which we mature as we move 
out from the “primitive-we” of the blood family to an 
ever-widening circle of meaningful human relationships, 

The search for increased understanding of the nature of 
God and of the Christian way in human relations has tended 
to lead SCA members along two roads. The great majority 
perhaps have followed what might be called the way of or- 
vanized religion. It has been the way of the church-related 
institutions with strong leadership from the theological 
seminaries. Many insights have been gleaned regarding the 
demands which our Hebrew-Christian faith and ethie lay 
upon the present-day Christian. On the other hand. there 
have heen those individual SCA members and leaders who 
have tended more toward religious sear¢ h outside the or- 
ganized Church. They have emphasized informal group 
study and individual search of the scriptures. especially the 
teachings of Jesus as set forth in the synoptic gospels. Our 
society has benefited from this two-fold approach to mak- 
ing the Christian ethic operative in human relationships. 

The way of the pioneer is ever the new and unexplored 
way and therefore it must lead to new outcomes and to new 
patterns of community. The way and the goal are one. The 
present moment in our national history calls for an SCA 


movement still strong in its pioneering in race relations. 


Let us continue in the way of the pioneers! 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


on inter-group relations 


NeicHpors IN Action—Rachel Davis Du- 
Bois (1950). Tells vividly how posi- 
tive methods for improved intercul- 
tural relations were applied in one 
of New York City’s cultural “trouble 
-pots.” Ideas can be adapted else- 
where. $3.00 


AmericA Divinep—Arnold and Caroline 
Rose (1948). A survey of racial, re- 
ligious and national minorities: their 
political, economic and social posi- 
tion in American life todav: the ha- 
treds that divide them; the discrimi- 
nations they suffer. $4.00 


An AMERICAN Di_temMA—Gunnar Myr- 
dal. The definitive book on the Negro 
in American culture. $7.50. (Public 
\ffairs pamphlet The Negroin 
{merica is based on this book and 
is available at 25c.) 

THis Way to Uniry—A. Herrick and H. 
Askwith. A thoughtfully edited an- 
thology of short stories, poems, es- 
savs and selections from great mod- 
ern novels. Good background mate- 
rial. Includes projects for festivals. 
exhibits, dramaties, speeches. $2.00 


How to Conpuct A COMMUNITY SELF- 
SurvEY OF Civic Riguts—M. H. 
Wormser and Claire Sellitz (1951). 
rested methods for gauging discrimi- 


natory practices. $3.75 


STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEoPLt 


William O. Douglas (1951). Justice 


Douglas gives a timely account of 
that great human reservoir of friend- 


ship for America in the Near East 
and Southern Asia which is in dan- 
ger of being drained off into the anti- 
freedom camp. 


Races oF MANKIND—Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish. A Public Affairs 
pamphlet which graphically presents 
the facts about race as understood 
by modern anthropology. 25c 

ENLISTMENT FOR BROTHERHOOD IN YOUR 
ComMMUNITY. Prepared by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 35e¢ 


Kvow, THen Actr—M. C. MeCulloch. 
Pamphlet (based on Carey B. Wil- 
liam’s Brothers Under the Skin) in- 
dicating positive lines of community 


action. 25¢ 


\ Primer on Race—From the first man 
and woman to our hybrid people of 


today. An excellent guide. 10c 


Your Community ANb Its Unrry—How 
you can help improve race relations. 
Survey, planning, methods. 15e 


Cuturcnes AND Human Ricuts—Concise 
Christian appraisal of human rights. 
5e each; $4.00 per 1.000. (Order 
from National Council of Churches.) 


FinmMs AND Fitmstrips—For a detailed 
list write to: Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations, 297 Fourth 


Avenue. New York 10. N. Y. 


1/1 titles, « xeept as noted above, may be 
ordered from {ssociation Press, 29] 


Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


VARIATION ON A THEME 
(Psalm 137) 


The river rushed to its tributaries: 
We who were fathers with sorrows were 


sitting. 


\ warrior screamed across the roar, 

“Sing us a song while we wait for war; 

Rockets have thrust my sword through 
sky. 

Plunged my red through deepest rock. 

Play us the clouds on your dirty hands; 

My hands are white with precaution, they 
shine: 

My thumb is set for an ivery button 


. so sing a song.” 


lo make a pit... 
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lL pon raw twigs we hung up our hearts, 

There we sat down and forgot, remem- 
bering 

Our chief joy. “Sing it,” he said. 


How shall we sing? 


“How shall we sing in a foreign land?” 

We hung up our harps where waters 
divide. 

There we sat down, 


Yes we wept in our hollow hands. 


By Pierre Henri Delattre 





Let Dr. Anderson 
show YOU how to 


“stand within” 
the BIBLE... 





Just published 


THE UNFOLDING DRAMA 
OF THE BIBLE 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


Here are new study outlines of the whole 
Bible, for self study and group study. As 
Dr. Anderson explains, they help you “to 
stand within the Bible, and to look out at 
the world through the window of biblical 
faith, viewing it not as a textbook, but ‘a 
letter from God with your personal address 
on it,’ as Kierkegaard once said.” 50c 





Begin your Bible 
“rediscovery” here 





REDISCOVERING 
THE BIBLE 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


Now you can get 
a new and modern 
view of the Bible 
as, in Dr. Ander- 
son’s words, “an 


* 
REDISCOVERING 


historical pageant 
whose theme is the the BIBLE: 
triumphant working 
out of God's pur- 
pose in spite of all 
attempts to oppose 
ag 





Rediscovering the Bible answers rever- 
ently and persuasively such questions as 
these: “How is the Bible inspired?” “How 
are the Old and New Testaments linked?” 
“Why is Christ divine?” “Why is the Resur- 
rection central in our faith?” “Why do 
good people suffer?” “How can God be 
a God of wrath?” 

“Surely the most eloquent and exciting 
survey of biblical religion which has ap 
peared in America in the last decade or 
so.’’—Leland Jamison, Journal of Bible and 
Religion. $3.50 


These are HADDAM HOUSE books 
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PROGRAM CUES 7 


Suggested theme for March CA meetings: “Integration of 


Minority Group Members in Campus and Community Life” 


Mererince Ont 


Getting the facts 
How well are 


groups integrated into your campus and 


members of minority 


your community ¢ 

Make a check list to evaluate and ana 
lyze your own campus. Develop the list 
on the basis of the articles in this issue 
of The Intercollegian entitled: Creative 
Frontiers and History In the Making. Do 
minority group members face problems 
to which vou have not been sensitive? 
Check yourselves against the pioneering 
work which has been done on other cam- 
puses. Are barriers to good inter-personal 
relationships and full participation being 
broken down on vour campus? Is self- 
segregation a problem? Are there ways 
in which discrimination in housing, extra- 
curricular activities and social life can 
be overcome ? 

\ small committee might start the 
process of drawing up the check list. 
This should be reported to all members 
of the Association so they can add to the 
evaluating questions on the list. Someone 
should also be prepared to present to the 
CA membership a review of the articles 
mentioned above so that evervone is ac 
quainted with what has been done on 
other campuses and what needs to be 
done in working toward this goal of true 


integration, 


COMING EVENTS 


(continued) 


Supplementing the major intercollegiate 
events for Student Y VCAs and YWCAs listed 


page 20 of the January Intercollegiar 


Virginia Student YWCA Confer 

ence, Roslyn Conference Center 

Richmond, Va 

keb. 28 Kentucky Student YWCA Confer 
ence Lexington, Ky 

March 7, North Carolina Student YWCA 
(onterence 

Marct 1. South Carolina Student YWCA 

Conference, YWEA. Greenville 


‘ ( 

Marcl Alabama Student YWCA Confer 
ence 

April 11, Florida Student YWCA Conference: 

Ma l-June 5, Middle Atlantic SCM Leader 
ship Camp, Camp Michaux. Car 
isle, Pa 


Out of this meeting should come at 
least a start at formulating the most im- 
portant things the CA should be doing 
and encouraging others to do to further 
full integration of all students into the 
life of the campus community. 


Meetinc Two 


How is community achieved? 

Emphasize (1) the sociological under- 
standing of the factors that work toward 
a deeper and truer community and the 
factors that prevent true community from 
being achieved and (2) the Christien 
understanding of community. 

Invite a sympathetic member of the 
a thoughtful 
minister or other trained Christian leader 


sociology department and 


to speak about both of these aspects of 
the problem. 

Specific suggestions: (a) Ask all par- 
ticipants in this meeting to read Charles 
Lawrence's editorial and Walter Muel- 
der’s article in this issue of The /nter- 
collegian as background. (b) Worship 
might be based on the Biblical under- 
standing of community (Esp. John 14, 
15 and I Cor. 10 through 13). Nete the 
hasis of community and that the ethi 
is a community ethie rather than individ- 
ualistic. (¢) Discuss the Christian experi- 


ence of community and the way it is the 


A LETTER 


Useful Index 


We have found the alphabetical Index 
of the past year’s Intercollegian articles. 
a wonderful guide. Can vou send ten 
additional copies? We feel we can get 
much more out of the magazines by hav- 


ing the Index available for all members 


of our YWCA eabinet. 


NITA HELMSTADLER 
University of Nebraska YWCA 


The Index to which this correspond- 
ent refers is that for Volume 69, 
1951-52. It comprises authors, titles 
and subjects. A small supply of 
mimeographed copies is still avail- 
able, on request to The Intercol- 
legian, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 


source of insight and leadership tor the 
wider university community. 


Meetinc THREE 


Plan for action 

Relate the conclusions of the two pre. 
ceding meetings into a definite program 
of study and action. (a) What are the 
important things to do on the campus in 
working toward true community ? (b) 
What needs to be done in the CA itself? 
Is the CA including persons who should 
be in it? Why not? How can they be 
drawn in? Is the experience of commnp. 
nity in the CA expressed in meaningfy] 
worship? (c) How can the goals of a 
better campus community be shared in a 
statesmanlike way with other influential] 
campus groups. student and faculty? 


Meretinc Four 


Plan for study 
What does it mean to be a membe; 
of a minority group? What are the psy. 
chological effects of this experience? Ask 
a sensitive faculty member or student to 
read and review one of the following 
hooks, keeping these questions in mind: 
Lillian Smith—Aillers of the Dream 
Alan Paton—Cry the Beloved C oun- 
try: (a poignant story of South 
Africa) 
Richard Wright— Native Son 
South of Freedom 
Road I ithout 


C. T. Cowan 
James H. Robinson 
Turning 


Does this help one understand the bar- 
riers which must be overcome—and show 


that it is not an easy matter to overcome 


some of them? 


guesl 





editor 


Charles R. Lawrence, who wrote the 
editorial tor this issue of THe INTERCOI 
LEGIAN, is currently engaged in prepar- 
ing a report for the Hazen Foundatior 
on minority group relationships in 
{merican colleges and universities. A 
facu ity member ot Brool. lyn ( ollege . 
Wr. Lawrence tea hes sociology and 
anthropology. Formerly he was a mem 
her of the southern regional staff ot the 


YMCA, 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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sO 
you’re thinking of 
a career in the 
YWCA? 


[it is a part of the social revolution of our 
time that men and women all over the 
world are insisting that their work must 
have meaning beyond the wages earned 
and the articles produced. The nature of 
the work we do is an important part of 
our search for the meaning of life. Be- 
sides providing a living, our job must 
give us Opportunity to grow in our Chris- 
tian faith and practice. A career in the 
YWCA meets both these requirements. 

As a YWCA staff member you will 
work with people. You will have an op- 
portunity to help them develop and ex- 
press their Christian faith, and to work 
toward a better world in which freedom 
and justice will be available to all. You 
will help people have fun as they seek 
deeper values in life. It is a job which 
brings deep satisfactions, as you have 
opportunities to witness to your own faith 
as a Christian and as you work with 
others toward significant goals and see 
ideas become realities. 

For detailed information concerning 
professional opportunities in the YWCA, 
and for suggestions for necessary aca- 
demic preparation, consult an Associa- 
tion staff member or write to: Personnel 
Services, National Board of the YWCA 
of the USA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


SPECIAL FACULTY SEMINAR 

The University of Minnesota YMCA devel 
oped last fall a special series of seminars for 
the faculty. Enrollment was limited to en- 
courage adequate discussion. The project 
met the request of a number of professors 
for high-level informal discussion of current 


religious issues. The topics and leaders were: 


¢ Trends in Religious Philos- 
wy Today—Dr. Paul Holmer, Uni 
versity of Minnesota. 

Whats Left of the Bible?—Dr. Warren 
Quanbeck, Luther 
nary 

Is There a New Theology for Modern 
Van?—Dr. Paul Tillich, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 

Is There a New Hebrew-Christian Phi- 
losophy?—Will Herberg, Jewish Phi- 


Educational Staff of 


Conflictir 


Theological Semi- 


losopher on 

ILGWU. 
What Does Existentialism Offer?—Dr. 

Hugo Thompson, Macalester College. 
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articles in spring issues, 1953 


do you know that 
group subscriptions 
are available at 


a new low rate? 


Magazine to: 





the intercollegian 


BELIEF AND FAITH ARE DIFFERENT 

FAITH IS INESCAPABLE 

THE UNFOLDING DRAMA OF THE BIBLE 
WHAT THE RESURRECTION MEANS TODAY 
THE MEANING OF WORSHIP 

COLLEGE FRATERNITIES, PRO AND CON 
WHAT TO LEARN IN EUROPE THIS SUMMER 
WHAT TO LEARN IN A FACTORY JOB, USA 
HOW AMERICA LOOKS FROM INDIA 

HOW ASIA LOOKS TO AN AMERICAN NEGRO 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “TRAVANCORE” 
KOREAN STUDENTS AND YOUR WSSF DOLLARS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF A MEANINGFUL JOB 


The articles in this magazine will help readers form 
Christian judgments on important issues concerning 
religion, politics, vocation and the course of world 
struggle. Such judgments aid students to make deci- 
sions in matters involving personal or social action 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 201 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


| enclose check for $ for _____._ subscriptions. 


Single subscription, $2 for one year, $3 for two years 
Group subscriptions of fifteen or more to one address, $1 each 








NEW INDIAN HILL CHURCH 


On Thanksgiving Day the new Indian Hill 
Church was consecrated in Cincinnati. It was 
built by a combined Episcopal and Presbyte- 
rian congregation. High churchmen of both 
denominations participated in the dedication 
ceremony. Luther Tucker, minister of the 
Indian Hill Church, preached the sermon of 
consecration. Following the service Dr. Elton 
Trueblood, author and professor at Earlham 
College, led a meeting dealing with ways of 
developing effective Christian leadership by 
laymen. 

The Indian Hill Church, established five 
years ago, had been using a Methodist chap- 
el for its services until the erection of its 


own church and parish house, now realized. 


,Church membership and government and all 


policy and activities are the responsibility of 
the two denominational churches. Property 
is vested in The Indian Hill Church, a cor- 
poration of which both churches are corpo- 


rate members. 





the QUEST for 
CHRISTIAN 
UNITY 


by Robert S. Bilheimer, 
No American Program 
Sec., World Council of 
Churches 





“A clear historical picture of how we got 
our separate denominations Describes what 
has happened during the last 50 years in changing 
the ecclesiastical climate and fostering the kind 
of unity—expressed in the National Council of 
Churches and the World Council—which is possible 
through fellowship in a common witness and com- 
mon tasks 

“Mr. Bilheimer’s judgments are as sober and 
realistic as his vision is high. . The final 
test of the ecumenical movement he finds in the 
degree of devotion and commitment in the individ- 
ual Christian.“’—Religious Book Club Bulletin 

Orientation statements of major denominations 
are also included 


A HADDAM HOUSE BOOK $2.50 
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291 Broadway ° New York City 7 
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Srupent PUBLIC AFFAIRS NEWS 


THE McCARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION LAW OF 1952 


Tue MeCarran-Wacter Act, Pusitic Law 414, became a 
law of the land on December 24. 1952. It codified. modified 
ind tightened many existing statutes and has already had 
far-reaching effects. 

Certain of the provisions of the new law eliminate exist- 
ing discrimination based on sex and race. No person may 
now be denied naturalization because of race, and imme- 
diately the law became operative several hundred Chinese, 
Filipino and Japanese residents on the Pacific coast made 
application for citizenship. The international significance 
of the improvement upon previous legislation is obvious. 
In addition the Act permits an American woman citizen 
to bring her alien husband to this country as a nen-quota 
immigrant and enables the alien husband of a resident 
woman alien to come In unde the quota on a pre ferred 
basis. Such provisions are undoubtedly a great step for 


ward in the preservation of family units. 


EXCELLENT AS THESE CHANGES IN THE LAW ARE, however, 
many injustices have been retained and certain others per- 
petrated. When President Truman vetoed the bill (June 
26. 1952) he said that it “would continue, practically 
without change, the national origins quota system which 
was enacted into law in 1924 and put into effect in 1929. 
This quota system——always based upon assumptions at 
varianee with our American ideals—is long since out of 
date and more than ever unrealistic in the face of present 
world conditions. This system hinders us in dealing with 
current immigration problems, and is a constant handicap 


in the conduct of our foreign relations.” 


UNpeR THE NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTA SYSTEM the census 
vear of 1920 is used as a base for determining quota allo- 
cations. Legal quota limits are 154,000 yearly. Yet Euro- 
pean immigration from 1930 to 1949 averaged only 46.- 


000 per year, about 1, Oth of 1°, of the U.S. population. 


This basis for determining quotas is manifestly unfair. 
Immigrants from Great Britain and the western European 
countries have been given and still will be given preferen 

il treatment. As President Truman said in his veto mes- 
sage ~The purpose... Was to cut down and virtually 
eliminate immigration to this country from southern and 
istern Europe.” Some countries, notably Great Britain, 


do not fully use their quotas and no other country may 
take advantage of this waste. To quote President Truman 
igain: “The idea behind this discriminatory policy was. 
put it baldly, that Americans with English or Irish 
imes were better people and better citizens than Ameri- 
ins with Italian or Greek or Polish names. It was thought 
that people of Western European origin made better citi- 
zens than Rumanians or Yugoslavs or Ukrainians or Balts 
or Austrians. Such a concept is utterly unworthy of our 
traditions and our ideals. It violates the great political 
doctrine of the Declaration of Independence that all men 
are created equal. It denies the humanitarian creed in- 
scribed beneath the Statue of Liberty proclaiming to all 
nations: Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 


nasses vearning to he free 





Friends of displaced persons and oppressed peoples 
urged during the consideration of the bill that unused 
quotas be used to relieve to some extent the plight of those 
victims of totalitarianism who seek asylum in the U.S.A, 
But the framers of the law would not listen. 


THe Act Is MUCH IN THE PUBLIC EYE, at the time of 
writing. Every traveler and crew member on an ocean 
liner licensed in a foreign country arriving at any U.S. 
port since Christmas eve has been subjected to an intense 
scrutiny to discover whether he or she intends to engage 
in activities “prejudicial to the public interest or sub. 
versive to the national security.”” Some 300 crew members 
of the French liner Liberté were obliged to spend Christ. 
mas aboard ship because they failed to meet the stringent 
requirements of the Act. The steamship lines have agreed 
to allow inspectors to travel on board during the Atlantic 
passage. But, as the New York Times said two days after 
the law went into effect, “A delicate point is raised as to 
the propriety of an American official conducting such an 
inquiry on foreign soil, i.e., a foreign ship.” The Times 
continued: “One reason for this tightening of our immigra- 
tion law affecting alien seamen is that in the past it has 
not been too difficult to jump ship, and that some individ. 
uals who have availed themselves of this opportunity have 
subsequently turned up among our better-known Commu- 
nists and gangsters. The question that the new regulations 
raise is whether the good they might do in making more 
difficult the entry of undesirables into the United States 
is not outweighed by the harm they do in straining our 
relations with friendly foreign governments and people.” 
Mr. Truman’s remarks in the veto message at this point 
are again worth recording, “No standards or definitions 
are provided to guide discretion in the exercise of powers 
so sweeping. To punish undefined ‘activities’ departs from 
traditional American insistence on established standards 
of guilt. To punish an undefined ‘purpose’ is thought con- 
trol.” It is an oft recurring problem today how to balance 
national security with the American tradition of civil lib- 
erties and justice. 


BoTH POLITICAL PARTIES and both presidential candidates 
pledged themselves to revise the law. They must be re- 
minded of these promises by those of us who care deeply 
for our country’s reputation and long history as a haven 
for persons seeking political. religious and economic free- 
dom. 
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